THE HALF THE WORLI>

loggias, decorated with faded pictures. A man dressed
as a cavalier, in red, with foppish white collar and cuffs
and brown curls, sat at a table with a lady wearing the
sapphire blue velvet equestrian costume of the same period,
with low, square-cut corsage and full skirt embroidered in
red and blue; upon her curls a black and white hat with a
spreading ostrich feather. Potentates clad in flowing robes,
with scimitars and turbans, adorned one wall. A cavalier,
wearing gold brocade knickerbockers with long knee frills,
a blue velvet coat, and a black and blue hat set jauntily
upon chestnut curls, gazed at a woman with a precariously
perched golden crown upon her long dark tresses and
leading a child by the hand. These portraits, perhaps of
the brothers Shirley, bore out the supposition that the work
was by an Italian artist.

The fifty-foot columns supporting these painted ver-
andas were badly dilapidated, especially the decorated
capitals and roof edges which were given over to the pigeons.
The Hall of Forty Pillars, like so many eastern buildings,
carried its glory in front. The rear made no claim to
splendour, washed in green, and decorated with eastern
scenes. Happily the wine-red, honeycombed ceilings were
being restored to some measure of their former glory.
Palace and gardens were built by Shah Abbas about three
hundred years ago, and were partly destroyed by fire a
century later.

From a decayed rafter, a bedraggled grey and black
crow flapped down and perched upon one of the corner
statues of the pool, each of which showed four bobbed-
haired girls, attired only in kilts from waist to thigh, a
string of beads around the neck, and a bangle of large
jewels encircled with smaller ones. At the far end of the
water rose a delicate blue loggia, shaped like a single
lotus petal.

Within the hall the crafts of Isfahan were displayed,
from melons to opium, carpets to clothes. The ceiling
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